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WHAT AILS THE WORLD 

Recently two speeches were made in Congress that at- 
tracted but little attention in the daily press, because, per- 
haps, they are an old story to the Washington reporters, but 
that deserve to sink deep into the minds of the American 
people. One was made in the Senate by a Democrat; the 
other was made in the House by a Republican. Extracts 
from each follow. 

On October 31 Senator Swanson, of Virginia, said, dealing 
with tax increases due to war: 

The same authorities estimate our annual increase of 
wealth now at $50,000,000,000, of which the Federal Govern- 
ment takes in taxes for its purposes each year 10 per cent. 
The Federal Government thus exacts from its people more 
than three times as much of their annual earnings as it did 
10 years ago. We have increased our annual wealth in that 
time less than twofold and our Federal taxes more than 
fivefold. Our local and State taxes have increased practi- 
cally in the same proportion. Local, State, and Federal 
taxes now consume more than one-sixth of the people's 
aggregate yearly earnings. This is so excessive that it ceases 
to be taxation and becomes extortion. Every business, in- 
dustry, and enterprise of the nation is staggering under this 
increased heavy burden. Agriculture, manufacture, mining, 
transportation, commerce, and labor — all are severely suffer- 
ing from these frightful governmental tax exactions. Every 
citizen, every enterprise, feels the blight of excessive taxa- 
tion. Local, State, and national expenditures must be 
greatly reduced if we are to escape individual and govern- 
mental bankruptcy. The mad orgy of extravagance, indi- 
vidual and governmental, must cease. Frugality and econ- 
omy must control again or disaster awaits us. 

Mr. President, these great increases in taxes are not con- 
fined to this country, but occur in greater proportion in all 
parts of the world. Prior to the World War, England ex- 
pended in taxes 9 per cent of her earnings ; now she expends 
22 per cent; prior to the World War, France spent 16 per 
cent of her annual earnings in taxes; now she expends 40 
per cent; prior to the World War, Italy expended in taxes 
13 per cent of her annual earnings; now she expends 30 per 
cent; prior to the World War, Germany expended in taxes 
8 per cent of her annual earnings; now she expends 23 per 
cent. In these countries the tax burdens are so heavy and 
intolerable — absorb such a large proportion of the people's 
earnings — as almost to destroy the incentive to work and 
produce. The people cease to labor when thus forcibly de- 
prived of the fruits of their toil. 

And again Senator Swanson said : 

We witness the amazing fact that the four great allied 
nations, the United States, Great Britain, France, and Italy, 
who triumphed over Germany and her allies, destroying com- 
pletely their military power, instead of reducing their mili- 
tary establishments to less than they were at the inception 
of the war, expend now in the aggregate for military pur- 
poses three times more than they did prior to the World 
War. The aggregate amount expended by these four nations 
prior to the World War for military purposes was $1,321,- 
000,000. The amount now expended by these nations for this 
purpose — that is, preparation for future or contemplated 
war— is $4,092,000,000, an increase of more than threefold. 
The increased expenditure for military purposes in each na- 
tion for a family of five is as follows : In the United States 
it has increased from $23.10 to $54.10; in Great Britain from 
$40.80 to $109.55; in France from $44.20 to $131.60; in Italy 
from $14.15 to $121.10. It should be noted that this great 
increase is not for past wars or other governmental expenses, 
but solely for present military expenditures for future wars 
that are apprehended. The entire governmental expendi- 
tures of these four nations in the aggregate have increased 
from $3,134,000,000 prior to the war to the astounding 
amount now of $19,300,000,000— an increase of more than 
sixfold. The people of these nations are hopelessly stagger- 
ing under their heavy increased burdens. 



We can realize the difllcult task before us for world better- 
ment when we consider that these are the four nations that 
triumphed in the war, and that upon their financial solvency 
and resources a bankrupt world is dependent for reconstruc- 
tion. These dry figures vividly disclose the cause of much 
of the privation and destitution which affect the world. 
They tell the story of many wrecked enterprises, of falling 
prices, of unpaid debts, of scarce capital, of high rates of 
interest, of general business depression. We should fully 
realize that no relief is possible from present distressed con- 
ditions until taxes are greatly reduced, and that taxes can- 
not be reduced until expenditures are lessened. 

We readily perceive one of the main causes of this greatly 
increased governmental expense when on examination we 
ascertain that last September the 14 most important nations 
of the world had approximately 6,000,000 men in active mili- 
tary service. The French army consisted of 1,034,000 men ; 
the British army, 740,500; the Italian army, 350,000; the 
Japanese army, 300,000; the Russian army, 538,000; the 
Polish army, 450,000; the United States army, 149,000; the 
Chinese army, 1,370,000; the German army, 100,000. This 
estimate covers only men in active service and does not in- 
clude millions of trained reserves, who can be called to arms 
immediately. The world is an armed camp today to a greater 
extent than it was previous to the World War. 

Four days before, Representative Summers, of Washing- 
ton, said: 

Ten dollars from every man, woman, and child in the world 
would be necessary to complete the armaments now contem- 
plated. 

President Harding says this wanton waste should stop; 
and why not? The civilization of every land applauds. 
From the graves of thirty millions who perished in the World 
War comes the mute appeal. 

The World War has cost the nations that engaged in it, in 
money alone, $250,000,000,000— as much as the entire wealth 
of the United States. 

Italy owes ICO cents for every dollar she x>wns. In other 
words, Italy has no assets. Can she keep up the pace? 

Hungary is on the verge of bankruptcy and Austria has 
toppled. 

Great Britain's war debt is staggering, and she and France, 
Russia, Belgium, and Greece confess they cannot at this time 
pay interest long since due. 

For a hundred years Germany must bend her back beneath 
her war debt and indemnity. 

The United States and Japan, among the nations that en- 
gaged in the war, are the only ones that are in reasonably 
good financial condition, and they will feel the burden for 
two generations at least. 

The World War cost the United States more than she had 
expended for all purposes in the 128 preceding years. 

December, 1918, after the signing of the armistice, was the 
high-water mark for expenditures by this or any other nation 
in all the world's history. This nation spent more in that 
one month than during the first 72 years of her existence. 
During each day of December, 1918, we spent more than dur- 
ing our first 11 years as a nation. Can any taxpayer remem- 
ber this and wonder why taxes are high? 

A study of our finances, covering the past 70 years, shows 
interesting per capita expenditures of the United States. 
Here are a few illustrative figures : 

Per capita expenditures in — 

1850 $177 

I860 2.01 

1870 (following the Civil War) 7 61 

!880 5 ; 28 

1890 475 

1900 (following the War with Spain) .... . ... Q.S& 

WW 7.30 

1919 (following the World War) 144.77 

While still coping with World War problems our Federal 
expenditures from June 30, 1919, to June 30, 1920; were 
$5,686,576,000. The War and Navy Departments absorbed 
during that year $1,424,138,677, or 25 per cent of the whole. 
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The sum of $3,855,000,000, or 67 per cent, went for previous 
wars, in the way of pensions, compensation, and so forth. 

During the same year, for primary governmental func- 
tions, $181,000,000 was expended, or a fraction over 3 per 
cent. 

For public works of every description, $168,000,000, or less 
than 3 per cent, was spent, and — 

For research and education, $57,093,660, or 1 per cent of 
the whole amount, was expended. 

Turning to the immediate problem of curtailing naval 
construction, Mr. Summers submitted these figures to show 
what immense tonnage has been built and what immense 
tonnage is under construction today — three years after the 
armistice. 

Great Britain, the United States, and Japan are the great 
naval powers of today that must be reckoned with. The 
strength of these powers on the sea is shown by the follow- 
ing tables : 
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In addition, the British Parliament has authorized four 
super-Hoods, on which construction is to begin in 1922 unless 
the United States shall renounce a part of her navy-building 
program, which was adopted in 1916. 



There is nothing especially new in these figures and facts, 
laid before Congress by a Democratic Senator from the South 
and a Republican Representative from the West. The point 
of them is the way in which they are assembled. They illus- 
trate vividly what the whole mad business of war and of 
armament for war costs the plain man, often inarticulate in 
international affairs, and his wife and his children. There 
may be point and significance, too, and there may be a lesson 
for those who have eyes to see the spirit that is moving the 
American people, in this spectacle of two men, representing 
the two Houses of Congress, representing the two great 
parties and representing the peoples on two coasts, telling 
the same story before the world and making the same plea. 



REAR ADMIRAL BOWLES ON ARMAMENT 

Rear Admiral Bowles has said some interesting things 
lately relative to the matter of armament. In the Spring- 
field Republican, under date of October 4, he wrote his views 
of the influence of armament, its cost, and its effective re- 
duction. Interest in the Admiral's remarks is not lessened 
by the fact that he was formerly the Chief Constructor of 
the United States Navy. He said: 

If it can be assumed that in the coming conference in 
Washington, which opens on November 11, to discuss pri- 
marily the limitation of armaments, there is a real consen- 
sus of opinion to actually and materially reduce the world's 
military force, both navies and armies, then the practical 
problem of how to effect the reduction is a very interesting 
one. 

No man wants to go into a fight for his life or for that 
of his family with one arm tied behind him, even if his 
opponent is similarly handicapped. The stake is too great; 
he must be able to put forth his full strength. Nations when 
they fight under such conditions must also ultimately put 
forth their whole strength. 

The reasons for the present wish of people to reduce 
armaments are principally the vast increase of the cost of 
modem war, the consequent greater cost of preparation, the 
present inconvenience of the use of so much money as is 
required by adequate preparation on what must be for some 
years an economic waste at a time when the maximum of 
thrift is a necessity to. make up the loss of the last war. 
The further and permanent reason is that complete prepara- 
tion for war undoubtedly makes wars more frequent and 
peace less secure, militarists to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. It is desirable to limit armaments for the same reason 
that men are forbidden to carry concealed weapons. 

ENORMOUS INCREASE IN COST OF UNITED STATES NAVV 

The Navy of the United States for 25 years, up to 1915, 
was a popular institution, even at a rising cost of $100,- 
000,000 a year. The navy, under pressure to economize, 
asked for five hundred millions for the current year. Ah offi- 
cer of the navy of experience publishes an elaborate article 
in a current number of a service journal to the effect that the 
navy, after ■ due consideration of "economy," must have as 
a minimum 170,000 men and 7,200 line officers, with 436 
fighting ships of various types maintained at all times in 
full commission. 

He says : "The navy cannot be ready for such operations 
(viz., immediate offensive) when there is maintained an 
active regular force of not less than 170,000 men, with cor- 
responding officers, and an organized seagoing reserve of 
not less than 120,000 enlisted men, with corresponding 
officers." 

The author does not mention the number of the "cor- 
responding officers" in either case, but specifies 7,200 line 
officers for the active navy. If to that number are added 
the usual proportions of staff and warrant officers, the 
total of active officers would not be far from 12,000. 

COST OF $1,000,000,000 A YEAR "IN PLAIN SIGHT" 

Such numbers are in plain sight on the basis of ships 
built and authorized, and the probable annual cost of a 
billion is also in plain sight. 

It seems almost as if our navy officers were out of their 
minds, especially as our cost for a given quantity of fighting 
power is very much greater than for other nations. 

Figures indicating that the navy's cost may soon equal 
the whole cost of the Federal Government before the war 
are enough to give pause to the most ardent advocate of a 
strong navy. 

The United States is unquestionably better able to main- 
tain a superior navy than any other nation, and, notwith- 
standing its greater cost, accomplish the result with less 
burden to the individual citizen, so that even if the con- 
ference fails our bankruptcy is not the one to be feared. 

It would appear, however, that the conference might suc- 
ceed if the relative prestige of the principals was not 
changed by the method of limitation adopted and each prin- 



